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BUSINESS BUDGETING Topical Index 1952 through June, 1960 


1— THE BUDGET DIRECTOR AND HIS JOB 
a) Function and Philosophy 
The Philosophy of Budgeting—F. W. Anderson— April, 1956 
Basic Budget Philosophy — Richard Austin — April, 1955 
The Function of a Budget Director —A. E. Barry — Annals, 1954 
Budgets and People — Walter R. Bunge — May, 1953 
Budgets and the Certified Public Accountant — Walter R. Bunge — November, 1953 
An Economist Looks at Budgeting — Morris Cohen — September, 1957 
Frontiers of Management — Dr. Peter F. Drucker — Annals, 1952 
The Impact of People on Budgets— W. J. Edmonds — Annals, 1953 
The Human Budget—M. H. Forster — Annals, 1953 
Budgeting — A Management Concept —G. E. Jarchow — January, 1953 
Plans, People and Budgets—W. D. Knight — Annals, 1953 
Banking and Budgeting — John F. Mannion — October, 1957 
Developing & Installing a Budget Program — Arthur P. Meier — Annals, 1952 
The Function of the Budget Director —E. A. Vatter— Annals, 1954 
The Importance of Budgeting in Banking — CPA Cooperation— Glenn A. Welsch — November, 1956 
Education for Business Budgeting —J. T. Wheeler — April, 1953 
Is there any Such Animal? — John T. Wheeler— January, 1958 
The Industrial Engineering Approach to Budgeting— Charles Ferguson— March, 1959 
Summary of a Research Study on Budgetary Practices— Dr. Glenn A. Welsch and Dr. Burnard H. Sord, 
November, 1958 
The Growth of Management Services by C.P.A.’s— William B. Hindman— November, 1959 
b) Selling the Budget 
Selling the Budget to Line Supervision — Edward L. Beard — October, 1954 
Selling the Budget Principle—C. H. Eckelkamp— Annals, 1953 
Selling the Budget Principle—H. E. Mueller — Annals, 1953 
c) The Budget Program 
An Organization Just Starting a Budget Program —G. A. Blair— Annals, 1954 
A Comprehensive Budget Program — J. M. Maurer — April, 1958 
2— FUNCTION OF BUDGETS 
a) What Management Expects 
What Can A Budget Program Accomplish? — A. G. Avant — November, 1956 
Top Management Looks at Budgeting—John R. Bartizal— September, 1957 
The Budget — Laurence E. Casey — February, 1955 
What Management Expects from the Budget —B. F. Coggan— January, 1958 
The Control of Decentralized Operations— A. R. Fey —April, 1957 
What Can A Budget Program Accomplish? — Alasen H. Franking — November, 1956 
What Management Wants from Budget — Henry G. Lykken— April, 1956 
Management Looks at the Road Ahead — Hamilton Merrill — Annals, 1952 
Management Control Thru Budgets— Visscher Millar— February, 1954 
Measuring Executive Performance — Richard F. Neuschel — Annals, 1954 
Control by Budget—J. L. Peirce — September, 1957 
A Modern Concept of Control—J. L. Peirce — February, 1955 
What Factory Management Expects from Budgeting — Frederick J. Port— February, 1956 
Budgeting & Forecasting Problems of a New Business—Clyde H. Thielen — October, 1954 
What Management Expects from Budgeting — Nelson C. White — May, 1954 
Is Budgeting Important to the Operating Man — Nelson C. White— September, 1957 
Management Looks at Budgeting and Planning — John I. Snyder, Jr. and Marshall Hoyt — Sept., 1958 
Top Management and the Budget—R. E. Hambrook — December, 1959 
Top Management Views Budgeting and Planning —T. F. Bradshaw — November, 1958 
b) Profit Planning 
i - & Profit Planning Help General Foods Introduce a New Product—N. J. Curran — April, 
The Budget —A Tool of Coordination & Control — Harry P. Dever — November, 1953 
Outline of Industrial Planning — W. J. Edmonds — May, 1953 
Profit Control by Analysis of Operating Profit Variation — Joe Grimm, Jr.— February, 1956 
Planning a Budget Program for Dynamic & Successful Management —G. R. Guthrie, Jr.— April, 1957 
Forecasting for Planned Profit and Control —C. E. Manteuffel— November, 1955 
Developing and ns, Profit Objectives— Clarence B. Nickerson— September, 1956 
Techniques of Planning Control in Operations — Boyd S. Oberlink — Annals, 1953 
Profits Are Worth Planning For— Charles P. Reynolds— November, 1955 
Effective Organization & Its Place in Profit Planning— Henry W. Spitzhoff— September, 1956 
Merchandising for Profit— W. R. Spurlock — October, 1955 
Promoting Profits Planning- J. L. Watson — April, 1958 
Are We on the Threshold of Another Depression? — Thomas S. Dudick — June, 1960 
Financial Planning in the Jet Age — Donald W. Nyrop — November, 1959 
Participative Planning in a Decentralized Organization — George E. Livings — April, 1959 
Planning and Psychology — Dr. William J. Crissy — September, 1958 
Profit Planning — J. Russell Duncan — September, 1959 
Profit Planning by Use of Profit- Volume Ratio—E. H. Smedley — December, 1959 
3— TYPES OF BUDGETS 
a) Fixed and Flexible Budgets ; 
— — Development of a Flexible Direct Labor & Mfg. Exp. Budget— Travis H. Cramb — 
une, 
How to Live with a Fixed Budget — Frederick Janssen — March, 1955 
Control Through Variable Budgeting — Olin H. Baker— April, 1958 
The Variable Budget — A Modern Tool for Overhead Control— Thomas A. Dudick — June, 1958 
b) Cash Budgets 
Cash Budgets & Methods of Preparation— E. W. Guge — January, 1953 
Capital Expenditures Budgeting Cash Forecasting — E. R. Mueller — March, 1953 
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Depreciation, Economics & The Conservation of Cash — Dr. Robert M. Soldofsky — February, 1958 
c) Expense Budgets 
Need Cost Reduction? Here’s How to Start— Kenneth L. Block—April, 1956 
Factory Expense Budgets — “A Key to Cost Control” — Frank J. Boland — May, 1954 
How Much Should You Spend for Advertising? — Joel Dean Associates — January, 1954 
Preliminary Considerations for the Operating Budget —H. C. Doofe — January, 1957 
A Constant Reminder of the Cost of “Fringe Benefits” — Charles E. Hooten — April, 1956 
Developing a Research Budget — H. H. Hopkins — Annals, 1954 
The Value of Distribution Cost Analysis— Thomas J. McGann — February, 1956 
Getting More for Your Distribution Dollar— David S. Moffitt — October, 1955 
Travel Expense, A Budgeted Item — John B. Morgan — June, 1956 
Budgeting Expendable Material—P. C. Ronayne — June, 1955 
Budgeting for Engineering Costs — Clyde Seeley — April, 1954 
Budgeting for Engineering Costs— Bob Sutton — April, 1954 
Development of the Research Budget — Dr. Edward D. Reeves — November, 1958 
Integrated Cost Control— Ralph Hacker — April, 1960 
Budgeting and Controlling Indirect Labor — Alwyn M. Hartogensis — February, 1960 
Preparing The Annual Budget — George R. Morton — April, 1960 
Cost Planning and Control through Manpower Planning and Control — R. W. Campbell — April, 1959 
The Manufacturing Budget as a Tool of Cost Control — Frank McArthur — January, 1959 
A Bridge to Marketing — Harold W. Fox — April, 1959 
Modern Budget Concepts in Multi-Unit Retailing — Charles J. Kushell, Jr.— September, 1959 
= Cost Control — Wesley T. Head, Charles W. Cullen, and Charles L. Henderson — June, 
196 
d) Direct Labor Budgets 
A Direct Labor Budgeting & Scheduling System for R & D Activities — E. Nelson Drake — February, 
1958 
The Learning Curve Theory Applied to Production Costs — Robert H. Lundberg — June, 1956 
= Daily Controls for Manufacturing Costs in Job-Order Industries — Charles P. Reynolds — Nov. 
19 
Budgeting with Standards — or a Case Study in Planning — C. J. Thomsen — March, 1955 
The Budgeted Hour — E. A. Vatter — November, 1955 
e) Capital Expenditure Budgets 
Determining the Feasibility of Capital Expenditures — Gerald Wentworth — June, 1958 
Capital Expenditure Management — Donald L. Cartland — November, 1956 
Capital Expenditures and Return on Investment — Joel Dean — Annals 1953 
The Capital Expenditure Budget — Horace G. Hill, Jr.— February, 1953 
Projecting Future Capital Effects— Horace G. Hill, Jr.— February, 1954 
Management of Capital Expenditures — Horace G. Hill, Jr.— March, 1955 
Capital Budgeting — Gust F. Johnson — April, 1955 
The Post Completion Audit of Capital Budgets — Wm. B. Jolly — April, 1955 
Fixed Assets— Control of Expenditure and Technique of Accounting — Frank Judd — November, 1955 
Survey of Capital Requirements of American Industry & Post-Armament Implications — Dr. Dexter M. 
Keezer — Annals, 1952 
Control of Capital Expenditures — L. J. Moser — April, 1955 
Capital Expenditures Budgeting & Cash Forecasting — E. R. Mueller — March, 1953 
Preparing, Presenting & Screening the Capital Budget Projects — Lloyd C. Volling — April, 1955 
Capital Equipment Replacement Policy —F. H. Zoeller — February, 1956 
Control and Evaluation of Capital Expenditures — Gordon Shillinglaw — September, 1959 
A Practical Approach to Capital Budgeting — Charles S. Holsteen — September, 1959 
Staff Work in Capital Budgeting — Harold W. Fox — December, 1959 
f) Inventory Control 
Management of Inventory Investment in Manufacturing Industries — J. L. Bush — November, 1956 
The Why and How of Inventory Control — L. F. Neitzel — January, 1957 
Budgetary Control of Inventories by a Food Chain —A. L. Nordstrom — April, 1953 
The Inventory Control Budget — R. A. Sanderson — June, 1953 
Inventory Control for Management — W. J. Williams— June, 1960 
g) Advertising Budgets 
Advertising Budgeting for Profit — R. Burt Gookin — March, 1959 
The Battle of the Advertising Budget — Millard J. Hookey and A. R. McDardell, January, 1959 
Exactly How Effective is your Advertising? — Charles H. Pinkham — March, 1959 
Pinpointing the Advertising Dollar —C. S. Samuelson — November, 1959 
Tailor Ad Budget to Fit the Task — Jerome B. Gary — June, 1959 
4 — FORECASTING 
a) Sales Forecasting 
National Economic Factors in Business Budgeting — Yale Brozen — Annals, 1953 
What Budgetary Control for Sales— Joseph L. Bubul — February, 1955 
Sales Forecasting & Marketing Cost Control — Roy L. Brittain-— March, 1954 
Placing the Dollar Sign on the Budget — Stanley Z. Bronner — October, 1955 
Forecasting for Financial Planning —C. B. Holdsworth — November, 1954 
Coordination of Sales and Production Planning — Arthur P. Meier — January, 1953 
Forecasting Sales of the World’s Most Wanted Pen— Jos. W. VanCamp— November, 1954 
b) Long Range Programs 
Guides for Forward Planning — P. M. Chiuminatto— January, 1958 
Long Range Planning—Fred R. Haviland, Jr.— Annals, 1953 
Projecting Future Capital Effects— Horace G. Hill, Jr.— February, 1954 
Long Range Planning and Forecasting —P. A. Lawrence — March, 1953 
The Growing Importance of Long Range Planning— W. F. Maxwell— June, 1956 
Long-Range Planning — Russel B. Read— Annals, 1954 
Long Range Metal Price Forecast Procedure —H. G. Stringham — March, 1953 
Long Range Planning and Forecasting —G. R. Westby — March, 1953 
Long Range Planning—Henry K. Klopstock —June, 1960 
c) Market Research 
Economic Factors in Business Planning— Dr. Chas. A. Bliss— Annals, 1952 
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Market Research — Effect on Sales Budgets—R. F. Dick— June, 1953 
Market Objectives, Sales Plans and the Budget—John R. Sargent—Annals, 1952 
Post-Armament Marketing — Forrest Walker — Annals, 1952 
d) Operations Research 
The Economy Ahead—An Econometric Approach —Jacob Baker— Annals, 1954 
Operations Research as an Aid in ee mong Ss Arthur Brown — Annals, 1954 
Operations Research as Applied to Modern Business Use —D. H. Schiller — February, 1956 
e) Operating Results Balance Items 
Double Entry Forecasting — John M. Prizer — January, 1958 
Standard for Balance Sheet Accounts — Research Committee Milwaukee Chapter, NSBB — January, 1956 


5 — CONTROLS 


a) Budget Follow-Up 
echniques in Budgetary Follow-Up — W. E. Dwyer — April, 1956 
Techniques in Budgetary Follow-Up—C. W. Jones — April, 1956 
Techniques in Budgetary Follow-Up — J. W. Malone — April, 1956 
Achievement of Profit Objectives ~~ = Reports — Frederick J. Muth — September, 1956 
Continuous Manufacturing Expense Budget Review as a Requisite of Sound Budgeting Technique — 
Russell F. Rose — April, 195 
Techniques in “oo | os. L. Rudell — April, 1956 
Cost Reduction Lap Budget Control— Malcolm K. Sheppard— June, 1955 
Performance Analysis porting — Thorton L. Thurber — March, 1954 
Budgets — Bewitched or Bewildered — George M. Rayburn — February, 1960 
Watch Your Target —Frank McArthur — February, 1960 
Cost-Volume-Profit Analysis— George R. Morton — June, 1959. 
b) Return on Investment 
Method of Computing Rate of Return on Capital Expenditures — Horace G. Hill, Jr.— Annals, 1953 
Historical Return on Investment as a Management Tool—R. N. Lyon— June, 1958 
c) Break-Even Analysis 
Changing the Budget to Conform to Changing Conditions— Fred V. Gardner — October, 1955 
Correlation of the Break-even Calculation with the Budget — Harold R. Gearhart — April, 1957 
tgs nd Break-even Analysis Techniques up to Date— Henry K. Klopstock — June, 1957 
The ginal Income Concept of Control — Robert C. Trundle — March, 1957 
Breakeven Analysis and Control in Business Today — John L. Marsh — April, 1960 


6— BUDGETING FOR BUSINESSES AND INDUSTRIES 


Profit Control and Profit Measurement at Ford Motor Co.—W. W. Booth— September, 1956 

Budgeting & Accounting in the U.S. Government—W. J. Edmonds— June, 1956 

Financial Analysis in Johns-Manville—Stanley Green— April, 1955 

Budgetary Control Over Costs in a Retail Store — Milton Handelman — February, 1958 

A Practical Budgeting Program, in a Refractory Products Company — Ralph Luckaman— April, 1957 

ae “ery for that Dream of a Lifetime— A New Home ce Building — Robert L. McCaffery — 
une, 

Budgeting in a Community Chest— Lee Miller — October, 1953 

Budgetary Control of Packing House Expenses— John L. Mitchell — October, 1957 

Budgeting — The World’s Biggest Business — Robert E. Merriam — October, 1957 

Retail Planning and Expense Control — Jack L. Selkowitz — June, 1955 

Financial Planning and Control for a Foundry— Roy Willison— March, 1955 

Budgeting in Switzerland— Frederick Janssen — June, 1958 

Company Planning and Commercial Engineering — Dr. Henry Ludmer — February, 1960 

Sound Federal oo? Roadmap to Progress— Maurice H. Stans— November, 1959 

Control of Small Parts Stamping in the Electronics Industry — Thomas S. Dudick— April, 1959 


7 — MISCELLANEOUS 
a) Direct Costing 
Direct Costing — A New Tool of Management — Melvin C. Aichholz— October, 1954 
The Essence of Direct Costing— John A. Beckett — February, 1958 
A System Integrating Direct Costing, Standard Costs, Flexible Budgets and Return on Investment — 
Harry P. Kelley — June, 1959 
b) Incentives 
Who Pays Incentives Based on Budget Performance & Why? Or Why Not? — William G. Schmidt — 
February, 1958 
c) Automation 
Electronics and the Future—E. W. Buge — April, 1957 
Accounting & Budgeting for the Automated Plant — DeWitt C. Cox— March, 1957 
The Influence of Automation on Budgeting — Alwyn M. Hartegensis— June, 1956 
An Effective Budget for the Factory with Responsibility Accounting—H. D. Fleischer— April, 1959 
Responsibility Accounting — Howard M. Daniels — June, 1959 


d) Business Conditions 
The Scope of Business Finance — Alvin Brown -—— Annals, 1952 
A New k at Business — George H. Coppers — Annals, 1952 
The Economy of 1957—A Business Forecast —John P. Lewis— June, 1957 
e) Accounting Records 
A Method of seperting Accounting Data for Purposes of Planning and Controlling Performance — Jim 
G. Ashburne — April, 1954 
f) Communications 
Effective Communications in a Changing World—Dr. Warren A. Guthrie — September, 1956 
Decentralization of the Comptrollers Function — Arthur S. Hudson— November, 1956 
os Saeany Should Have a Budget Manual — Earle G. Milla— January, 1957 
g) Selling ces 
Equitable Selling Price Determination— Harry P. Kelley — June, 1956 
h) Financ 
Short and Long Term Financng—A. R. Cahill —January, 1959 
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Education 


(Conta 


geting 
‘from page 12) 
‘ Maes ce ll 
The success of a program depends much 
more on its practical applic Mthan on the tech- 
niques that might be: niques of budg- 
eting, after all, are e. We have found 
that problems arise — 
niques to a particular op 
our company we d de-emphasize budgeting 
as am accounting try to merge our 
budget programs in with @W£ Conventional operating 
and financial responsibilities. We believe that a budg- 
eting program is much mOre acceptable when it is 
sold as an operating tool than an account- 
ing device. I believe this ce has also been 
shared by other companies ¥ Operate under budg- 
et programs.” 
“The budgeting (fumetion) imeludes the assistance 
of a number of employees from all sections of the 
company and work of such employees in such budg- 
eting capacities only requifes a part of their time 
during the course of the The selection of the 
employees who will do this part-time budgeting will 
depend upon the employee's work assignment 
and his knowledge of @ phase of the com- 
pany’s operations. Generally speaking, the factor of 
ability to do budgeting work is a rather secondary 
factor in the decision t oly employees for work 
in the various settions.” 
“We do not advocate specialization. We find the 
budget department is an excellent training ground 
for controllership and managerial accounting but like 
to have our people obtain breadth. The employees 
in other accounting departments have to get exper- 
ience in budgeting for this reason. It is the closest 
area to management problems and is broad in scope, 
whereas most other areas are highly specialized and 
narrow in scope.” 


or operations. In 


The following comments express the opinions 
of some firms relative to the educational goals 
that should be achieved in a college course in 
budgeting: 

“Perhaps our requirements are unusual, but we place 
considerable emphasis on both the mechanics of budg- 
etary procedure and in the training it provides the 
individuals involved. As such, we require of our 
budget personnel several years of experience in one 
or more phases of the industry, most often in the ac- 
counting area, and prefer that he receive his main 
budget oriented training at the graduate level.” 
budget oriented training at the graduate level. 
“Involved in our budgetary procedure are the evalu- 
atory and control aspects as well as the need to com- 
municate results articulately and concisely. Conse- 
quently, at the undergraduate level of education, we 
look primarily for the development of thought pro- 
cesses, whether in engineering, marketing, mathemati- 
cal or accounting studies. There are no set require- 
ments other than demonstrated ability to conceive 
and follow through on a budget-related project and 
be able to present the results in an intelligent, under- 
standable form. In general, our budget jobs are high- 
ly rated and demanding in both ability and experience.” 


“The real need is not so much the number of credits, 
but the content of the courses. What can be done 
to place the emphasis on Industrial Applications (Con- 
trollership) as opposed to Public Accounting appli- 
cations?” 


The following comments relate to the types 
and trend of educational backgrounds desired of 
budgeting employees by some firms: 


“We give the following information about the Budg- 
et Department. This department consists of six men 
of who two have college degrees in engineering, two 
have derees in business administration, one in lib- 
eral arts with a mathematics major, and the sixth 
has college training in accounting, economics, and 
banking. They were all trained on the job in budg- 
etary procedures and practices. None of these men 
is now taking courses in business budgeting. Our 
emphasis in college educational requirements for a 
new budget employee has shifted in recent years from 
engineering to business graduates.” 

“Our Comptroller's Division has for many years hired 
only accounting majors. The feeling now is that we 
may be passing up some very capable people in ad- 
hering to this policy. We are now hiring some grad- 
uates with arts majors and some accounting courses. 
It is the belief of some that the individual who has 
the broader arts background may be of greater value 
than the person who has limited his education to 
the specialized courses of study required of the ac- 
counting major.” 


‘Anyone desiring budget work in a large corporation 
should realize that ability to express opinions and ideas 
is of the greatest importance — and study as much 
English, report writing and budgeting as possible.” 
“Budgeting education is accomplished through exper- 
ience, reading, seminars, meetings and on the job 
training. Give the man a good liberal arts education 
with concentration in economics and accounting. 
Heavy concentration in budgeting courses would nar- 
row the individual by excluding other courses he 
needs.” 

“We do not have budget department employees. We 
feel the experience obtained in the department is more 
important than formal budget education on the out- 
side, for we are of the opinion that we must train 
our people according to our budget methods. These 
will differ from the budget methods given at school. 
We hire many accounting people and we feel that 
a bachelor's degree in accounting is sufficient for the 
school education phase.” 


“Budgeting education is accomplished through sem- 
inars of A.M.A., N.A.A., and N.S.B.B., and in plant 
training and manuals. Reading in the subject mat- 
ter is also encouraged. Accounting is not really nec- 
essary; in fact it can be a hindrance rather than a 
help to a good budget philosophy. That is, until ac- 
counting gets up to date on a control philosophy. | 
personally would prefer a good engineering back- 
ground with plenty of economics than an accounting 
background, especially in a technical industry.” 


One industrial firm’s reply included an outline 
of a desirable four-year college program for 
future budget department employees: 








Semester 
Hours Field of Instruction 


General College Requirements: 


9 English Composition and Literature 
12 History, American and World 
8 Science 
3 Mathematics 
12 Foreign Language 
0 Physical Education (2 years — no unit credit) 
6 Humanities or Psychology electives 
50 
Business Administration General Requirements: 
8 Economics 
3 Introduction to Business & Industrial Management 
3 Public Speaking 
3 Report Writing 
6 Business Law 
3 Senior Seminar in Administrative Practice* 
(including ethics, human relations, conference 
leadership). 
26 
Accounting General Requirements: 
8 Elementary Accounting 
6 Intermediate Accounting 
6 Cost Accounting 
4 Advanced Theory & Problems 
4 Auditing 
3 Federal Taxes 
3 Senior Seminar on Managerial Accounting* 
34 


*Both seminars should be largely case-oriented. 
Budgeting Option (desirable background for 
budgeting employee): 


3 Statistics 
3 Budgeting 
3 Corporation Finance 
3 Mathematics of Investment (Return on Investment 
Concepts) 
3 Fund Accounting 
15 
125 TOTAL SEMESTER HOURS 


ARE COLLEGES MEETING BUSINESS 
BUDGETING EDUCATIONAL NEEDS? 


A majority of our colleges offering a major in 
accounting provide for a separate course in budg- 
eting. Such a course along with other courses 
prescribed for an accounting major would pro- 
vide an adequate program for those who become 
full time budgeting employees. 


On the other hand there appears to be a de- 
ficiency in providing a budgeting course for the 
non-accounting major who may use budgeting 
only as a small part of their duties. In order to 
meet such needs, colleges should minimize the 
number of accounting courses required as budg- 
eting prerequisites and give more emphasis to 


the managerial aspects of budgeting. An alter- 
nate solution would be found in enlarging the 
amount of budgeting education included in man- 
agerial accounting and controllership courses. 

We must recognize that business replies indi- 
cated that there are many employees who perform 
budgeting duties, but budgeting is not their pri- 
mary duty. These people are foremen or super- 
intendents working in the factory or junior 
executives working in sales, producing, engineer- 
ing, and research departments and are seldom 
accounting degree people. Such people might 
have taken a course in budgeting in college had 
there been only elementary accounting listed as 
a prerequisite. In college these people would 
likely have been management, sales, and industrial 
engineering majors who would have had elemen- 
tary accounting as a required course anyway. 

Recent national studies of our colleges of busi- 
ness administration implies that liberal arts courses 
should be taken during the first two years of 
college and that business courses should be de- 
ferred until the junior-senior and graduate years. 
If elementary accounting was the only business 
prerequisite, the budgeting course could easily be 
fitted into the junior or senior year. 


WHAT CAN THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR BUSINESS BUDGETING DO 
TO HELP? 


Our society could encourage the college busi- 
ness departments to offer a course in budgeting 
for non-accounting as well as accounting majors 
in their undergraduate years or graduate curricula. 
Society chapters could invite students to attend 
one of their meetings. Individual chapter or na- 
tional members could give talks before budget- 
ing. classes in our colleges and explain how bud- 
geting aids various departments of business man- 
agement. 


Our society should seriously consider the prep- 
aration of motion picture films or film strips to 
tell the story of how budgeting is an aid to 
management. [- 


~ Ww 


NEW BOOK ON CAPITAL BUDGETING 
The Capital Budgeting Decision, Harold Bierman, Jr., and Seymour Smidt, The Macmillan 


Company, New York, 1960. 246 pages, $6.00. 


The authors, both professors at Cornell University’s Graduate School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration, have reviewed and illustrated several of the modern approaches to the evaluation of capital 
investment proposals. Included are sample forms and illustrations of the use of the discounted cash 
flow methods. Sample problems and a bibliography are also included. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR BUSINESS BUDGETING 
ELECTION NOTICE 


The dates for the election of Officers and Directors under the revised By-Laws will be: 


All nominations close February 25 
Ballots mailed to Members March 27 
Results announced on May 1 and at the Annual Meeting 


NOMINATING NATIONAL OFFICERS 
The President, Vice-President and Secretary-Treasurer for 1961-62 will be nominated by the Nominat- 
ing Committee and by petition of Members. The Committee appointed by the Board of Directors con- 
sists of: 


Mr. R. Visscher Millar, Chairman 
Pennsalt Chemicals Corp. 

3 Penn Center Plaza 
Philadelphia 2, Penna. 


Mr. Harold C. Mason Mr. Charles H. Eckelkamp 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Combustion Engineering, Inc. 
1525 Howe Street Prospect Hill Road 

Racine, Wisc. Windsor, Conn. 


Any ten Members can nominate a Member by signing a petition and sending it to reach the Admin- 
istrative Secretary by March 17. The petition must be accompanied by a statement in writing that the 
nominee is willing and able to serve. 

NOMINATING REGIONAL DIRECTORS 
The six Regions designated by the Board of Directors include the following Chapters: 


Region | Region Il Region Ill Region IV Region V Region VI 
Boston Canton Decatur Calumet Region Atlanta Los Angeles 
Bridgeport Cincinnati Kansas City Chicago Baltimore New Mexico 
Hartford Cleveland Milwaukee Fox River Valley Chattanooga Rocky Mountain 
New York Columbus Omaha Joliet-Kankakee Dallas San Diego 
Niagara Dayton St. Louis Peoria Houston San Francisco 
Frontier Detroit Tri-Cities Skokie Valley Louisville San Francisco- 

N. New Jersey Indianapolis Twin Cities Nashville Peninsula 
Philadelphia Kalamazoo New Orleans Utah 

Pittsburgh Richmond 

Toledo Shreveport 


Western Florida 
Members-at-Large are included in the Regions according to their. mailing addresses. 
Each Region will elect one Director for two years, 1961-1963. 
Candidates for each Region will be nominated by the Regional Nominating Committee and by petition. 
The Presidents of the Chapters in a Region constitute the Regional Nominating Committee, so if you 
have suggestions, send them to your Chapter President. Two qualifications for the Regional Director- 
ships should be noted: 
Each nominee must be from the Region he will represent (either a Chapter Member or a Member-at- 
Large); and Both Directors of a Region may not be from the same Chapter. Note that service on a 
Regional Nominating Committee by a Chapter President will not make him ineligible to become a 
Regional Director next year. 
Any ten Members in a Region may nominate their Regional Director by petition. The procedure is 
the same as for National Officers: Petition must reach the Administrative Secretary by March 17, and 
must be accompanied by the nominee's consent in writing. 


ELECTIONS 
The Administrative Secretary will send to each Member ballots for the election of three National Offi- 
cers, a ballot for the election of one Regional Director and personal data about the nominees by March 
27. Members will have 35 days to return their ballots and the results will be announced on May 1 


and at the Annual Meeting. Beananp W. SCHALLER 


Secretary-Treasurer 











A Barometer f of Receivables Liquidation 


By 
Harold W. Fox 


Rowe Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


“No substitute for vigilance” says the author of the 
receipts/receivables ratio, “but a reliable barometer 
for budgeting and control.” Here, then, is another 
tool to increase the effectiveness of financial management. Deterioration of the re- 
ceipts/receivables ratio is a signal that a thorough analysis is in order. 








In the typical operating situation, trade receiv- 
ables are the major source of incoming cash. 
Hence the relationship between these two assets 
is a direct indicator of conversion speed and a 
reliable signal of a change in collection pace. 
This paper offers a set of interlocking ratios de- 
signed to provide this information. 


HISTORICAL PATTERNS 


Because both cash receipts and trade receiv- 
ables are in the ledger, it is simple to compile a 
long history on a monthly or accounting-period 
basis. Starting with the date since the present 
framework of distribution channel, credit policy, 
etc. was instituted, the record of the receipts/ 
receivables ratio discloses the trend of conversion 
speed. The trend data can reveal undesirable de- 
velopments, e. g., a progressive slowing in col- 
lection rates. A tabulation of the data by month 
shows seasonal patterns. The seasonal informa- 
tion is the point of departure for questions such 
as, why do collections always drop in June and 
what can be done about it? 


The trend and seasonal history can also serve 
as one basis for establishing targets or for moni- 
toring performance. For example, the credit de- 
partment could array the customer accounts ac- 
cording to a realistic payment expectation. This 
enables the computation of a projected receipts/ 
receivables ratio. If the estimate is too low, pres- 


sure by credit management may avert the de- 


ficiency. In the absence of a projection, if actual 
performance slips below previous experience, a 
comparison between current and past ratios high- 
lights the deterioration. 


If payment terms (or habits) are not fairly 
uniform, it would be mofe serviceable to group 
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the accounts into broad classes. For example, 
export customers might have significantly differ- 
ent terms from domestic wholesalers — and 
should be considered apart. If accounts receive 
mixed terms, machine time would be needed for 
the segregation. 


The receipts/receivables percentage does not 
necessarily reflect the efficiency of the credit de- 
partment. There may be more than one operating 
area responsible for the many decisions which 
will result in a particular ratio. Below is a closer 
look at two factors. 


AN ANALYTICAL APPROACH 


The receipts/receivables ratio excludes sales. 
Not that credit sales are ignored; rather, they 
cancel out in the analysis. 


It will be demonstrated that the receipts/re- 
ceivables ratio is the product of two factors. Cash 
proceeds to net credit sales is one factor; the 
other is turnover of receivables. This relationship 
can be expressed as a formula: 


Sales Sales _ Receipts 
Receipts Receivables - Receivables 

Receipts are the cash collected from trade ac- 
counts which arose from sales on credit. Sales 
comprise billings net of returns and discounts. 
Memo billings and others not settled by cash are 
excluded. At this stage it is assumed that re- 
ceipts and sales are twelve months to date; re- 
ceivables are the current amount. This means 
that receipts are not chronologically matched 
with their receivables but it sharpens the sensi- 
tivity of the barometer. 


The first ratio, receipts to sales, shows whether 
collections are keeping pace with billings. A 








drop in this measure may be attributable to 
slackening collections or to rising sales. Hence 
the true cause must be diagnosed before the drop 
can be interpreted as favorable or unfavorable. 
The real value to management is the signal that 
the business is about to experience a demand for 
extra funds. To illustrate, no immediate cash 
effect may be apparent from an increase in credit 
sales which cuts into inventory. If sustained, pro- 
duction will have to be accelerated. This means 
that extra cash will be needed; the actual re- 
ceipts/sales ratio is lagging below the projected 
rate. But would not management ferret out the 
impending cash stringency from the conventional 
inventory turnover ratio? Not necessarily; it was 
not designed for this purpose. A change in the 
cost of sales/inventory relationship might reflect 
government contracts or export orders with se- 
cured or advance financing. The point is that only 
a ratio embodying the specific source and flow 
of cash will provide the desired focus. 

The second ratio, sales to receivables, expresses 
their relative size in one figure for comparative 
purposes. Generally speaking, the higher the 
figure the better. It is often interpreted to in- 
dicate that the credit department is efficient. But 
does it? It could also be caused by erratic sales 
fluctuations. Or the higher turnover of receiv- 
ables may reflect management's decision to 
shorten the standard terms. The turnover rate’s 
main use here is to demonstrate the effect of 
actual credit length mpon receipts. 

What is the impact of sales increases on the 
two factors? The first measure, receipts to sales, 
would go down. The second measure, sales to 
receivables, would rise if it was less than unity 
and decline if above unity. This leaves the 
question of what happens if the turnover of 
receivables is exactly once. As every reader 
knows, nothing happens — it remains once. 
Hence as a warning device for financial con- 
trol the first factor, receipts/sales, behaves more 
consistently. The second factor indicates that the 
higher the turnover of receivables the more pro- 
nounced the liquidation lag which results from 
sales increases. 

As regards collections, both factor ratios react 
alike. At a given level of sales, each ratio in- 
creases if proceeds increase and vice versa. That 
is, the direction will be the same but not the 
magnitude. And, the greatest impact will be the 
receipts/receivables barometer, illustrating that it 
is particularly sensitive to cash inflow changes. 

The budgeteer who is intimately familiar with 
the ratios’ behavior under a variety of conditions 
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RESEARCH aa FINEMENTS 


The preceding discussion has assumed that 
the appraisal is at @ } int in time. Re- 
ceivables are as GE this date and it is the ter- 
minus of the year's # “nd sales. The re- 
sponsiveness of che mi can be sharpened 
by annualizing recent sales and receipts. (Re- 
cent means month or quarter year.) But the 
ensuing fluctuations might become extreme. They 
could be misleading unless carefully evaluated in 
the light of recent developments and historical 
seasonal patterns. Probably such experiments are 
best reserved for internal analytical research since 
their inclusion in a report could alarm manage- 
ment needlessly. Exceptional occurrences should 
be investigated and, if a report is warranted, an 
interpretation should accompany it. 


On the other hand, efforts to match receipts 
with their receivables can yield valuable infor- 
mation, too. This requires separate totals for each 
month. To trace the flow of credit sales into 
cash, receipts are totalled by month of sales and 
applied accordingly. Perhaps this operation could 
be a byproduct of keying off. The net amounts 
are control figures for an aging schedule. 


More important, such an application of aged 
collections reveals the course of liquidatipn. Un- 
der consistent policies, collection percentages will 
describe a distribution with control limits to sig- 
nal any significant diverenge from past experi- 
ence. For the analyst, a schedule tracing the 
liquidation of monthly sales opens a wealth of 
information. However, the multiplicity of ratios 
(one set for each month) could be cumbersome 
for managerial review. Therefore, in this instance, 
too, the refinements would probably serve best 
as a starting point for internal analysis and in- 
terpretive reporting of exceptions. 


NO SUBSTITUTE FOR VIGILANCE 
This article has explored the possible contri- 


bution of the receipts/receivables ratio and its 
underlying factors. Of course, no control tool is 
a satisfactory substitute for vigilance over in- 
dividual accounts by the credit and collection de- 
partment. But as a guide to cash receipts, per- 
haps the described set of ratios could be a re- 
liable barqmeter for budgeting and control. [E 
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NSBB Has A New Home 


At the Board of Directors Meeting held in May 
of 1960 in Cincinnati the Board authorized the 
rental of an office for the National Headquarters 
of NSBB. Prior to this time the activities of the 
National has been carried on in the home of 
the Administrative Secretary, Mr. Melvin C. 
Aichholz. A few weeks ago Mel completed the 
transfer from his home to the new office. The 
address of the new office is: 





Administrative Secretary 
Joins ASAE 


In order to better serve the expanding needs of 
NSBB, Mel Aichholz, Administrative Secretary, 
recently became a member of the American 
Society of Association Executives. The ASAE is 
an organization dedicated to improving the effect- 
iveness of association executives and Mel is a 
most enthusiastic member. The following letter 
was received by Mel upon the occasion of his 
becoming a member of ASAE: 


MR. MELVIN C. AICHHOLZ 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR BUSINESS BUDGETING 


P.O. BOX 448 
CINCINNATI 44, OHIO 


It's a pleasure, Mr. Aichholz 
to welcome you into the membership of ASAE. 


This step you have taken. can become the most 
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Room 206 
Mariemont Center Building 
6914 Miami Road 


Cincinnati 27, Ohio 


Mel extends a warm invitation to all NSBB 
members to stop by the office for a chat when- 
ever the opportunity presents itself. 


The National Headquarters is 
located in this attractive 
building. The office is the 
bay window to the 

left of the entrance. 
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Mel Aichholz 
in the new NSBB 


National Headquarters. 


important in your association career. We will do 
our best to make it so. 


You will find ASAE a cooperative, smooth 
running organization, manned by a most efficient 
central office staff. It is your privilege as a mem- 
ber to call upon our Executive Vice President 
and his staff for any help you may need in con- 
nection with our activities. 


Full benefits of ASAE membership can only 
be obtained through active participation. I urge 
you to take advantage of every opportunity for 
participation that will come your way. 


We are happy to have you as a member. 


Cordially, 


J. HAROLD BAILEY 
President 








NEW CHAPTERS 


COLUMBUS 





Wel contr | 
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The Columbus Chapter of NSBB received its charter on November 16 with President Art Moor pre- 
senting the charter to Carroll E. Wilkes, Chairman of the Steering Committee. 

The Columbus chapter is particularly indebted to Mr. Theodore J. Collum who was instrumental in the 
organizational work resulting in the formation of this chapter. 


The following officers were elected: 


President William B. Trego 
Vice President John W. Federer 
Secretary Dean A. MacDonald 
Treasurer E. M. Stan 


The charter members are as follows: 

Robert P. Breen, Lingo & Breen 

Joseph A. Bushek, Nationwide Insurance Com- 
panies 

Charles H. Clark, The Columbus Auto Parts Co. 

Theodore J. Collum, Nationwide Insurance Com- 
panies 

A. Arthur Eilers, National Industrial Products Co. 

John W. Federer, Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Electric Co. 

Robert J. Kerns, The Mosaic Tile Co. 

Ruth D. Krick, North American Aviation, Inc. 

Eugene F. Lohrey, Price Waterhouse & Co. 

Rowland H. Lutz, Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. 

F. A. McCoy, Armstrong Furnace Co. 

Dean A. MacDonald, Approved Finance, Inc. 

Richard O. Mader, Tectum Corp. 

Charley F. Miller, The Ohio State University 

Alvin R. Mills, Nationwide Development Co. 

Leonard L. Nieman, The Abel Corp. 

William T. Ochsenwald, The Ohio Fuel Gas Co. 

John W. Ranbarger, Peoples Broadcasting Corp. 

Herman C. Seebohm, Columbus Bolt & Forging 
Co. 

Lawrence J. Seitzer, The Julian & Kokenge Co. 

lra J. Shobe, Limbach Co. 

E. M. Stan, R. G. Barry Corp. 

Paul E. Taynor, Industrial Nucleonics Corp. 

E. Paul Thompson, General Telephone Co. of 
Ohio 

William B. Trego, State Automobile Mutual In- 


surance 





President Art Moor presents the charter to Carroll 
E. Wilkes, Chairman of the Steering Committee. 


Carroll E. Wilkes, Ohio Appliances, Inc. 

The speaker at the first meeting was Dr. R. A. 

Renie, Vice President — Research, Nationwide 

Insurance Companies. His subject was “What's 

Ahead for 1961 In The Light Of The Presidental 

Election.” 

Among the NSBB Officials attending were: 

Henry M. Leigh, Regional Director of Region II 

Samuel S. Allender, Former National Publicity 
Chairman and Past President of the Cleve- 
land Chapter 

Lawrence F. Williams, Past President of the 
Cleveland Chapter 

Melvin C. Aichholz, Administrative Secretary 








RICHMOND 


The announcement of the presentation of the 
charter to the Richmond Chapter in the Decem- 
ber issue of BUSINESS BUDGETING inadvertently 
listed Mr. Lawrence D. Whiting, Jr. as President 
of the Chapter. Later information reveals that 
Mr. Edwin A. Randlette was elected President. 


President Art Moor presents the charter to Edwin 
A. Randlette, Richmond Chapter President. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


RICHARD P. WARD — Budget Supervisor 
Vickers Inc., Jackson Plant, Jackson, Miss. 

DONALD HENRY DYER — Budget Analyst 
Archer Daniels Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

JOHN A. SCHIELD — Chief Accountant-Financial 
Analysis 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

CHARLES C. FRENCH — Swupervisor-Cost Accounting 
Philadelphia Gas Works Div. 

United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

WILLIAM D. LEGO — Assistant Controller 
Martin Century Farms, Inc., Chalfont, Pa. 

RICHARD P. CANELLA — Assistant Controller- 
Budget and Standards 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co., Fort Madison, lowa 

T. M. ROACH — Budget Manager 
Victor Manufacturing & Gasket Co., Inc., 

Chicago, III. 

THERON A. SMITH — Works Axditor 
International Harvester Co., Wisconsin Steel Works, 
Chicago, Ill. 

JERRY P. CAVENDER — Staff Assistant-Works 
Auditor 
International Harvester Co., Wisconsin Steel Works, 
Chicago, III. 

ANTHONY J. DEMENCIUS — Incentive System 
Analyst 
Simmons Co., Munster, Indiana 

VAL SMITH — Chief Accountant 
Solo Cup Co., Chicago, IIl. 

GEORGE A. EULO — Budget Manager 
Federal Pacific Electric Co., Newark, N.J. 

JOHN VUKELIC — Budget Administrator 
Sandoz, Inc., Hanover, N.J. 

EDWIN G. HOLLER, JR. — Assistant Budget Director 
National Homes Corp., Lafayette, Indiana 

WILLIAM C. CARPENTER, JR. — Budget Director 
National Homes Corp., Lafayette, Indiana 

JOHN C. HARWOOD — Budget Director 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill. 

BRUCE N. JENKS — Assistant Controller 
Cook Electric Co., Wheaton, IIl. 

RALEIGH E. BARKER — Supervisor of Reports and 
Bud gets 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
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JAMES C. FISCHER — Assistant Controller & Budget 
Accountant 
Armour & Co., Kansas City, Kansas 

GARY D. DOUPNIK — Management services-staff 
Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart, Kansas City, Mo. 


RONALD J. HEIN — Assistant Treasurer 
Eagle Signal Co. Div. Gamewell Co., Moline, III. 
HORACE E. FIRTH — Assistant Treasurer-Budget 
Work 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. 
ALFRED H. KESSLER — Manager Administrative 
Services 


Marchant Div.-Smith Corona Marchant, Inc., 
Oakland, Calif., 
ROBERT C. UNDERWOOD — Program Co-ordinator 
Arabian American Oil Co., Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
WM. F. PRATT — Budget Director 
Ray-O-Vac Co. Div. Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Madison, Wisconsin 
B. WILLIAM KOSTECKE — Assistant Controller- 
Planning & Control 
Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
LAWRENCE T. ZAGER — Corp. Budget Manager 
Ducommun Metals & Supply Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
EDWARD P. CLANCY — Budget Director-Office 
Service Manager 
Vickers, Inc.-Electric Products Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
JOHN S. SLICK — Budget Accountant 
Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, Mich. 
HAROLD L. A. UETRECHT — Budget Administrator 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. Aeronautics Div., 
Dallas, Texas 
DALE W. RAUSCH — Manager Budget Controls 
Continental Air Lines, Aurora, Colo. 
DAVID L. GILCREST — Manager of Budgets 
Warwick Mtg. Co., Niles, Ill. 
EARL F. NEELY — Assistant Controller & Budget 
Director 
Knox Glass, Inc., Knox, Pa. 
JOSEPH E. SCHOBER — Assistant Director of Plant 
& Properties 
New York University, Jamaica, N.Y. 
ARTHUR J. SPITZER — Senior Staff Aide 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Peekskill, N.Y. 
NIESON N. SHAK — Budget Director 
American Metal Climax, Inc., New York, NY. 
JOHN A. BOESCH 
Director 
Q-Tips, Inc., Jericho, N.Y. 
T. PAUL E. KEUCHENIUS — Budget Coordinator 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., New York, N_Y. 
FRANK C. HOBBS — General Manager-Econ. Control 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. New York, NY. 





Assistant Controller & Budget 








ALFRED BROKAW — Assistant Budget Manager 
Bristol-Myers Co., New York, N.Y. 
LEON PIKSA — Budget Director 
Dana Corp., Detroit Div., Ecorse, Mich. 
KARL W. ABT — Budget Manager 
Fenestra, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
JAMES P. DANE — Assistant Treasurer 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit, Mich. 
MICHAEL EVANS Assistant Div. Controller 
Young Spring & Wire Corp., Dearborn, Mich. 
EDWARD J. SMITH — Accountant 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
FREDERICK E. TROST — Senior Plant Cost Analysis 
Carter Carburetor Div.-ACF Ind., Berkeley, Mo. 
ERNEST E. SCOTT — Director of Accounting & 
Purchasing 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
CHARLES J. SIRRIDGE — Budget Specialist 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
LOUIS SOLYMOS — Cost Accountant 
Apple Creek State Hospital, Apple Creek, Ohio 
OVID B. THRAILKILL — Chief Cost Accountant 
Fulton Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
W. E. PARKER — General Statistician 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
THOMAS ALTON RUTLEDGE — Controller 
Atlanta Envelope Co., Atlanta, Ga. 





HERBERT A. PHILLIPS, JR. — Division Head 
Retail Credit Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
RALPH R. FISH — Controller 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., St. Charles, Ill. 
WILFRED J. EVERETT—Assistant Cost Accountant 
The Wurlitzer Co., DeKalb, IIL. 
DONALD B. LAMB — Budget & Cost Analyst 
The Warner & Swasey Cé., Cleveland, Ohio 
W. T. HARRELL, JR. — Assistant to Manager-W orks 
Accounting 
Oil Well Supply Div.-U. S. Steel Corp., Dallas, Texas 
FRANCIS J. O'DRISCOLL — Assistant to Comptroller 
Microwave Associates, Inc., Woburn, Mass. 
MARVIN H. NEUBAUER — Accountant 
Modern Equipment Co., Port Washington, Wis. 
CHARLES E. SCHOTT — Financial Analyst 
Illinois Farm Supply Co., Normal, IIL. 


DAVID F. CALLIARI — Manager of Budgets and 
Inventories 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N.]J. 


LEWIS WALLACH — Financial Management Officer 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Ins., 
Baltimore, Md. 
A. DONALD BERG — Budget Analyst 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
RODDY F. OSBORN — 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF NSBB 


The objectives of the National Society For Business 
Budgeting as stated in the By-laws imply a very 
strong interest in educational activities. This section 
of the By-laws is worthy of restatement here: 


ARTICLE Il — OBJECT 


SECTION 1. Objectives 
The objectives of the Society are to 


(A) Foster a full and real understanding of 
the budgetary planning and _ control 
functions as an aid to and as a part of 
effective management; 


(B) Assist in developing the competence of 
all those interested in the application 
of the budget functions in management; 


(C) Collect and develop information to im- 
prove procedures and conduct research 
without profit, in the field of budgetary 
planning and control; and 


(D) Disseminate, without profit, information, 
publications and research reports in the 
field of budgetary planning and con- 
trol to educational institutions, and such 
other institutions and organizations con- 
sistent with the purposes of the Society. 


On the National level, the Textbook Committee, after 
several years of work, has brought the textbook pro- 
ject to the point where a contract for publication has 
been signed with a major publishing company. The 
book, in draft form, is presently being used in several 
universities. The Research Committee has outlined a 
plan for publishing technical bulletins on various budg- 
eting subjects. On the chapter level, the local groups 
are engaged in various educational projects such as: 
providing guest lectures at colleges; inviting college 
students as guests at regular chapter meetings; and 
holding local and regional seminars. 


In order to further the educational activities of NSBB, 
it would be desirable to print in BUSINESS BUDG- 
ETING short reviews of the various chapter educa- 
tional projects for consideration by other chapters. 
This is an appeal to chapter presidents to summarize 
briefly the educational activities of their chapters and 
send them to: 


THhe Editor, BUSINESS BUDGETING 
P.O. Box 344 


Moline, Illinois 
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NEWS ABOUT MEMBERS 





In recognition of the increasingly, important roll that operations research is taking in the solution of 
business problems the research committee of the Chicago Chapter has “embarked on an analysis of a 
doctoral dissertation which deals with the application of mathematical models on business problems. 
It is expected that the result of its work will be helpful in developing useful and practical techniques 
for incorporating these new ideas and procedures into the accepted practices of the budget manager.” 


On December 7-9, 1960 MARSHALL ROBINSON, member of the Los Angeles chapter, acted as dis- 


cussion leader for the American Management Association seminar titled “Functions and Organization 
of The Budget Director's Job.” The seminar was held at the Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles. 





Member-at-Large BURGESS deHEUS, Budget 
Manager of Huyck Corporation has been promo- 
ted to Controller of the Formex Company a di- 
vision of Huyck Corporation. His headquarters 
will be Knoxville, Tennessee. 
*e * & 





A Persistent Member 


Our Administrative Secretary, Mel Aichholz, has been corresponding with one of our members since 
last July with regard to payment of that members dues. The unusual aspect of the situation is that the 
member was quite willing to pay his dues but international currency problems prevented it. The fol- 
lowing letter from the member tells the story to date: 


National Society for Business Budgeting 

Box 448 

Cincinnati 44, Ohio 

U.S.A. 

Attention: Mr. Melvin C. Aichholz 
Administrative Secretary 


Dear Sir: 


I received your letter dated November 18, 1960 with reference to the non-payment of my mem- 
bership dues for 1960/61. Last September 15, 1 wrote to you informing you of my application with 
the Central Bank of the Philippines for dollar allocation to cover its payment. Unfortunately, however, 
the decontrol program was being initiated and caused delays with pending applications so much so that 
my application was left unattended even after repeated follow ups. Upon receipt of your November 
18 letter, very recently, I decided to get back my application and course it through our local Post Office, 
instead, which has now been authorized to resume its foreign remittances in amounts not in excess 
of $25. The Post Office will send you the Postal Money Order, direct, and we hope it reaches you be- 
fore the year ends. 


I earnestly hope the delay has not caused you so much inconvenience. I want you to know that 
I regard highly my membership in your Society and would not think of discontinuing it. 


Sincerely yours, 
(NAME WITHHELD) 
Manila, Philippines 
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Planning the 1961 Conterence 


“EXPANDING HORIZONS 

















OF BUSINESS aati 
PLANNING” rate ile 
Finances 
Western Party 
Program 


Ladies Activities 
Tour of Old Mexico 


Dallas Chapter Meeting with Wives in December 
Planning the 1961 Conference 


CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


W. M. CAMPBELL The Atlantic Refining Company General Chairman 

C. G. BAUER Arthur Andersen & Company Program Chairman 

L. C. STETSON Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. Reception Chairman 
W. J. LASATER Oil Well Supply Division, U. S. Steel Arrangements Chairman 
L. R. BROWN Delhi-Taylor Oil Corporation Finance Chairman 

N. V. BENEDICT Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company Attendance Chairman 
M. Ep CRISWELL The Frito Company Publicity Chairman 

L. J. ZURLIs Texas Instruments, Inc. Secretary 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR BUSINESS BUDGETING 
11th ANNUAL NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
STATLER HILTON HOTEL — DALLAS, TEXAS 
MAY 25-26, 1961 


For Information, write: 1961 Conference Committee, P. O. Box.1884, Dallas 21, Texas 





